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JANUARY MEETING, 1907. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M. ; the President in the chair. The record 
of the December meeting was read and approved; and the 
Librarian, Corresponding Secretary, and Cabinet-Keeper sub- 
mitted their customary reports. Among the gifts were an 
original portrait in oil of the Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slafter, by 
F. W. Simmons, given under the will of Dr. Slafter, and sev- 
eral small articles of historical interest, a gift from Miss Anna 
Sophia Everett, of Roxbury. Of these the most interesting 
are two silver spoons saved by Miss Relief EUery, afterward 
Mrs. Benjamin Vincent, on the morning of June IT, 1775, and 
described by the giver as follows: "Miss EUery resided with 
her mother in Charlestown at that time, and on the morning of 
that memorable day the servant handed her the spoons which 
had been used at breakfast, which in the excitement of the time 
she immediately put in her pocket. As the firing on the town 
increased, Mrs. EUery was advised to leave the scene of tumult, 
and with her daughter accordingly walked out towards the 
country, and found a shelter in one of the neighl^oring towns. 
Of all their household goods no relic was left but the few 
spoons that were in Miss EUery's pocket, of which these two 
came into the possession of Mrs. James Everett, daughter of 
Mrs. Vincent." 

An invitation was received from the First Church and 
Shepard Congregational Society of Cambridge to be repre- 
sented at the services on the completion of forty years of the 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. McKenzie to that church and society ; 
and Hon. William Everett and Rev. Dr. Edward H. Hall were 
appointed to represent this Society on that occasion. 

Hon. Jonathan Smith, of Clinton, was elected a Resident 
Member ; and Hon. James Phinney Baxter, of Portland, Maine, 
was elected a Corresponding Member. 
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It was voted to transfer the name of Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, 
D.C.L., from the list of Corresponding Members to the list of 
Honorary Members. 

Mr. MooRFiELD Storey communicated a memoir of the 
Hon. Charles Sumner, which he had been appointed to write 
for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Grenvtlle H. Norcross communicated three letters of 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson written undoubtedly to John 
Cushing, who was Justice of the Superior Court of Judicature 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1747 to 1771 and 
died in 1778. Hutchinson was at this time Chief Justice and 
Lieutenant-Governor. These letters came into the possession 
of George Clarendon Hodges, Esq., several years ago, with 
much of the correspondence of Judges John and William 
Cushing. 

Boston, 14 Feb. 1765. 

Dear Sir, — Just after I had finished my last letter somebody sent 
me one from you with several inclosed. Brother Oliver ^ was in coun- 
cil & I delivered that to him. Father Danforth ^ took the care of 
those for Cambridge. You will think I made a mistake when I told 
you one of our Courts was the second Tuesday in November, but after 
the bill was signed & I had written you they found it impracticable 
to dispose of the Inferior courts and altered the November court to 
August, the last Tuesday. 

We spend our time in voting an excise today and no excise to- 
morrow and the next day an excise again. The only important busi- 
ness we have done was the choice of a Speaker pro tempore one 
Monday in the afternoon when the Speaker, who had a fit of the 
bellyach was expected to be out the next morning. It was said that 
Cotton who used to officiate could neither see hear spiell taste nor, 
to use his own language, touch. I keep a complete journal of all occur- 
rences and am preparing matter for the second volume of my history. 
I am 

D'" S'' Your affectionate brother 

Tho. Hutchinson.^ 

1 Andrew Oliver (1707-1774), Harvard 1724, Lieutenant-Governor 1771-1774 ; 
brother-in-law of Hutchinson by marriage with Mary Sanford, sister of Margaret 
(Sanford) Hutchinson. 

2 Samuel Danforth (1696-1777), Harvard 1715, member of the Council for 
thirty-four years and its President for several years. 

8 The original belongs to Major Harry Foot Hodges, U. S. Engineers. 
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Milton, 5 August [1768.]^ 
Dear Sir, — Yesterday I was at Cambridge. Goffe ^ is very de- 
sirous the Court should sit only two or three days to impanell the 
Juries receive Bills & make up judgments upon Complaints and then 
adjourn to November. Today I saw Auchmuty.^ He is very desirous 
of going with Miss Cradock * to Halifax, and for that reason wishes the 
Court may adjourn. He thinks there will not be business to take up 
the second week. I asked why he could not stay until it was over. 
Because it will be too late in the Fall when he returns. I told him as 
to anything personal I was indifferent my doubt was whether the 
County would like it. He says the Bar are for it. I told him I would 
write to my brethren & let him know their minds as far as I could 
collect them. Send me yours as soon as you have opportunity. 

For news I refer you to Edes and Gill.^ I am grown callous and 
all they say about me makes no impression. Otis and the two Adams, 
Cooper & Church ® go regularly every Saturday in the afternoon to 
set the Press. They all profess a great friendship for me. I wish the 
whole Court were Pensioners that they might share part of the 
Obloquy. Though I would not wish it if I thought you would have 
any objection. The Governor ^ told me a day or two ago that he is going 
to spend about a month at Brookfield ^ while his Lady drinks the waters. 
This will afford a fine subject for Edes & Gill. If Troops should come 
which he protests he does not expect I shall have no business with them 
for he will be within the Province.^ The Council have a great Secret 
— ■* So have the Freemasons. 

Yours sincerely 

Tho. Hutchinson.^^ 

1 The year is not in the original, but is fixed by the reference to Miss Cradock. 

2 Edmund Trowbridge (1709-1793), adopted son of Colonel Edmund Goffe, 
whose name he took in early youth, but towards the time of the Revolution he 
reassumed his real name ; Justice of Superior Court of Judicature, 1767-1775. 

3 Robert Auchmuty, born in Boston, died in Marylebone, England, 1788 ; 
appointed Judge of Admiralty Court in 1767. 

4 Auchmuty married Deborah Cradock, daughter of George Cradock of 
Boston. Her sister, Mary Cradock, married Hon. Joseph Gerrish, at HaHfax, 
September 2, 1768. ( Annals jof King's Chapel, vol. i. p. 249.) 

^ Benjamin Edes and John Gill, publishers of "The Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal." 

^ James Otis, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Samuel Cooper, Benjamin Church. 
^ Sir Francis Bernard, Governor 1760-1771. 

8 From Temple's History of North Brookfield, p. 16. "There are several 
springs whose waters are sufficiently impregnated with iron to be highly useful 
in some diseases. The chalybeate springs in the South Parish, east of Quabaug 
Pond, have been a resort of invalids, and many are said to have been relieved by 
the use of the water." 

9 The " Sam Adams " Regiments, the cause of so much trouble later to 
Governor Hutchinson, arrived in Boston Harbor September 30, 1768. 

1^ The original belongs to Mr. G. H. Norcross. 
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Boston, 16th Jan. 1769. 
Dear Sir, — I heartily sympathize with you and in your bereave- 
ment and hope that for the sake of your friends, who wish to live with 
you a good many years, as well as for your own comfort you will not 
let it make too great an impression. 

I would have sent you the King's speech, which my Sally ^ says a 
daughter of liberty told her last night was a very topping one, but I 
doubt not your Kinsman carries it to you. There are no private letters 
nor any other news later than what we had when you was in Town. I 
am afraid I shall not be able to go to Marshfield before Barnstable 
Court. I must go before my new Book comes out. I would not have 
you subscribe because you know I shall reserve one for you. I am 
Yours affectionately 

Tho. Hutchinson.2 

I was obliged to tell Peter Hakins [?] that my honour was at stake 
& that procured your Kinsman's nomination. 

Jan. 17. I missed y' Kinsman. We have now news to the 21* Nov. 
Deberdt ^ writes T. C. their friends increase. L"^ Hillsboro * says the 
King has directed the judges &c^ to consider the proceedings of the 
Town & Province & particular persons & report what their opinion is. 
My letters are that all parties in parliam* are against us. 

Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart read a paper entitled *' New 
Light on the Treason of Benedict Arnold," based on a study of 
the recently discovered papers of Colonel Richard Varick, at 
that time Arnold's secretary, and afterward mayor of the city 
of New York. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President 
and Messrs. Samuel A. Green, T. W. Higginson, and 
Franklin B. Sanborn. 

A new serial of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
the October, November, and December meetings, was ready for 
distribution at this meeting. 

1 Sarah Hutchinson (about 1750-1780), daughter of the Governor ; married 
Dr. Peter Oliver, son of the Chief Justice, and died in London. 

2 The original belongs to G. C. Hodges, Esq. 

8 Dennis Deberdt, agent of the Province in England ; died 1770. See Diary 
of John Rowe, p. 126; Boston Record Com. Rep., xviii. 10; 6 Mass. Hist. Coll., 
iv. passim ; x. 717 ; 6 ihid.y iv. 41 ; ix. passim. . 

4 Wills Hill (1718-1793), Baron Hill of Kilwarlin and Viscount HHlsborough, 
later Viscount Kilwarlin and Earl of Hillsborough (Ireland) ; afterwards Baron 
Harwich, Viscount Fairford, Earl of Hillsborough and Marquess of Downshire 
(Great Britain). Secretary of State for the Colonies 1768-1772. 

68 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

BY MOORFIELD STOREY. 



A NEW member of this ancient association may perhaps be 
pardoned for wondering why it devolves upon him, a genera- 
tion after Charles Sumner's death, to prepare this memorial 
when so many more competent, Mr. Sumner's friends and 
contemporaries, were at command when he died. His case in 
this respect is not unique, for there are others among its most 
distinguished members to whose memory this customary 
tribute has long been delayed, perhaps because the more emi- 
nent the man the more difficult it is to write a fitting memoir. 
Whatever may have been the reasons which prevented the 
earlier preparation of a biography for our records, the historian 
and the biographer outside our walls have not been idle during 
the interval, and Mr. Sumner's life and character have been 
embalmed in his country's history. No useful purpose there- 
fore would be served by- writing an extended memorial, and I 
shall content myself with an outline of his career and with 
such reference to the fuller biographies as may guide the 
student who through some rare chance shall begin his study lof 
Mr. Sumner's life by consulting this sketch. 

Charles Sumner was born in Boston on the 6th of January, 
1811, on the corner of Revere and Irving Streets. His ances- 
tors for nearly two centuries were citizens of Massachusetts, 
apparently farmers. His paternal grandfather served with 
distinction in the War of the Revolution, and attained the rank 
of Major, but after the war removed to Georgia, where he died. 
His father was the sheriff of Suffolk County, and his maternal 
great-grandfather was one of the Committee of Public Safety 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. 




^X.?^^-e^ y^i^k^/j^^ 
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He was educated in the schools of Boston, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1830, and at the Harvard Law School in 
1834. He was a hard student and a rapacious reader, and 
while he was at the Law School he won the friendship of 
Judge Story, Professor Greenleaf, and others whose commen- 
dation gave him some reputation and a very favorable intro- 
duction to the world when he left the school. He became 
very soon an editor of the " Jurist," then the principal legal 
magazine of the country, to which he contributed articles on 
various subjects. He was for some time an instructor at the 
Law School ; he was selected by Judge Story to report his 
decisions in the Circuit Court, and in various ways he added to 
his reputation as a legal scholar, but in practice his success 
was moderate. During this period of his life he made many 
warm friends, but his tastes and ambitions were scholarly, and 
he took slight interest in public affairs. He is described by 
several good judges of men who knew him then as " a man 
of rare simplicity and directness, strong enthusiasm, great 
kindliness and sweetness of character, and an entire absence 
of vanity and worldliness." 

He must have possessed great personal charm, for during a 
tour in Europe which lasted from December, 1837, to May, 1840, 
he met the most interesting people in England and on the 
Continent, and his " social success," in the words of an Eng- 
lish friend of sober judgment, "was most remarkable." His 
letters during his journey and the tributes of his friends which 
are to be found in Mr. Pierce's biography leave no doubt on 
this point, and are delightful reading to any one who is inter- 
ested in the European life of the time. Those who were 
annoyed by foibles, which showed themselves after the severe 
conflicts and sufferings of his later life, may read with interest 
the testimony of Lady Wharncliflfe, who attributes his "social 
success " not only " to the real elevation and worth of his 
character, his genuine nobleness of thought and aspiration," 
and "his kindliness of heart," but to "his absence of dogma- 
tism and oratorical display." Her judgment is confirmed by 
Abram Hay ward, who refers to " his entire absence of preten- 
sion," and by William W. Story, who says of him a few years 
earliei^, " He was at this time totally without vanity." 

When Mr. Sumner returned from Europe in May, 1840, he 
was twenty-nine years old, but he had given no indication of 
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interest in any political question. Even the Harrison cam- 
paign did not move him, and for some years he devoted him- 
self to his profession and to society, where he was cordially 
welcomed. He expended much time in editing Vesey's Re- 
ports, and in 1844 had a serious illness which threatened his 
life. His only public contribution to political discussion was 
a letter to the Advertiser in January, 1843, wherein he took 
the ground that slavery was a national evil, which the nation 
might to a large extent remove, and which therefore every 
citizen was at liberty to discuss, while he disclaimed the right 
to interfere with the institution within the limits of a State 
unless an amendment to the Constitution should change the 
law. The year 1845 found him a cultivated scholar, a liter- 
ary lawyer, conservative in taste and feeling, warmly interested 
in his friends and their various projects, helping Crawford to 
sell his Orpheus and Horace Mann to fight his battle for edu- 
cation, but while sympathizing with John Quincy Adams and 
Dr. Channing in their position on the questions of the day, 
feeling no call to take any active part in public affairs. 

The Fourth of July, 1845, was the beginning of his public 
career, for on that day he gave the annual oration in Boston, 
taking as his subject "The True Grandeur of Nations" and 
making an exhaustive argument against war. The conflicts 
then threatened with Mexico and with England suggested his 
theme, but his manner of treating it provoked adverse criti- 
cism in many circles, and his oration was discussed on both 
sides of the ocean. It gave him at once great reputation as 
an orator, and opened a new field for his activity. 

In the following autumn the question of admitting Texas as 
a State with a slave constitution divided the country, and 
Sumner drew the resolutions which were passed at a meeting 
in Faneuil Hall called to oppose it. In support of these reso- 
lutions he made his first political speech, and later in life he 
thus described his own attitude at the time : 

" This was the first political meeting in which I had ever 
taken any part, nor had I ever before sought to express in 
public my opposition to slavery. In short, there had never 
before been any occasion in which I was disposed to partici- 
pate. I had no relish for the strife, nor did I coincide in 
views with those who conducted the anti-slavery movement." 

The plunge once taken, there was no withdrawal. He 
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became actively associated with Charles Francis Adams, 
Henry Wilson, E. R. Hoar, R. H. Dana, Jr., and others in the 
attempt to make the Whig party take strong ground against 
slavery. He threw himself into the conflict with all the 
enthusiasm of his nature, and by letters in the newspapers, 
lectures, speeches in convention and elsewhere, he pressed his 
views upon the public. His ability as a public speaker and 
his " life and death earnestness " brought him rapidly to the 
front. He opposed the Mexican war, and his vigorous expres- 
sion of his views brought him into sharp personal collision 
with Robert C. Winthrop, then a leader of the Massachusetts 
Whigs, with the result that the social relations between him 
and many of his friends were seriously affected. 

The call for the Free Soil Convention in Massachusetts 
which followed the nomination of Taylor in 1848 was headed 
by Charles Francis Adams, and Mr. Sumner's name came 
next. His speech at the convention was eloquent and full of 
confident hope. Remembering the darkness which clouded 
the future of freedom then and the triumphs which Sumner 
lived to see, there is a certain inspiration in his words to those 
who feel that the cause of freedom is again in danger. " It 
will not be the first time in history that the hosts of slavery 
have outnumbered the champions of freedom. But where is 
it written that slavery finally prevaile^d?" 

During the campaign of 1848 he was untiring in his support 
of the Free Soil candidates, and acquired great reputation as 
a speaker. He was nominated for Congress against Mr. Win- 
throp and was defeated, but he had made his choice, and from 
that time he turned his back upon the law and followed his 
higher destiny. He became a leader of the Free Sellers, and 
during the struggle over the compromise measures of 1850 he 
was conspicuous, especially by reason of his extreme position 
in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law. No Free Soiler was so 
outspoken and aggressive as he during the campaign which 
followed the adoption of the compromise, and it is not sur- 
prising that when in the autumn of 1850 the coalition of 
Democrats and Free Soilers carried Massachusetts he became 
the candidate of the Free Soil wing for the Senate of the 
United States. His pronounced views led the Democrats to 
shrink from voting for him, but after a long contest, in which 
he refused to say or do anything which would make it easier 
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for Democrats to support him, he was chosen Senator on April 
24, 1851, taking his seat when Congress met in December of 
that year. 

From that time the story of his life is the history of the 
anti-slavery contest. Chase, Hale, and Seward were already in 
the Senate. Wade and Hamilton Fish entered it on the ^ame 
day, which was the last on which Henry Clay appeared in the 
Chamber. Sumner brought a new force into the conflict. In 
the words of Von Hoist, " The rigid fidelity to principle and 
the fiery-spirited moral earnestness of abolitionism, united 
with the will and capacity to pursue political ends with the 
given political means, received in him their first representative 
in the Senate." 

In his first session, despite the efforts of the majority to pre- 
vent it, he made his first speech against slavery in behalf of a 
proposition to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law. At the first 
session of the next Congress occurred the fierce struggle over 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and Sumner opposed it 
in a carefully prepared speech which was forcible but tem- 
perate. Again in the last hours of the debate he spoke with 
great power, predicting that the repeal meant civil war which 
must end in the downfall of slavery. 

Though he had stated his views with absolute clearness and 
courage, the debate had not disturbed his personal relations 
with his opponents. A few days after his last speech, however, 
but before it had reached Boston, the attempt to return 
Anthony Burns as a slave led to a conflict in that city for 
which some of Sumner's opponents affected to hold him re- 
sponsible. When shortly afterward a petition for the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law was presented from Massachusetts, a 
sharp debate ensued in which Massachusetts and Sumner were 
violently attacked. He replied with spirit and success, and his 
replies were warmly applauded in the North. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise was followed by the 
establishment of the Republican party, and at its first conven- 
tion in Massachusetts Sumner made a speech in which he 
vigorously denounced the Fugitive Slave Law and urged the 
passage of laws which should in effect prevent its execution in 
Massachusetts. The rise of the Know Nothing movement for 
a while retarded the development of the Republican party, 
but \o this secret organization Sumner was absolutely opposed, 
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and he was for a while without a party. He continued in the 
Senate and on the platform to preach anti-slavery doctrines, 
but the next great struggle occurred in the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress over the attempt of the administration to make Kansas 
and Nebraska slave States. While the contest in Kansas was 
at its height Sumner delivered his speech entitled " The Crime 
against Kansas," which was a terrible indictment of the ad- 
ministration's policy, and which contained carefully prepared 
attacks on its leading supporters in the Senate, Stephen H. 
Douglas and Mt. Butler of South Carolina. The speech was 
followed by an exchange of bitter personalities. Excited by 
the attack on Butler, who was his relative, Preston S. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, on May 22, 1856, attacked Sumner from behind 
while he was writing at his desk in the Senate and beat him 
on the head with a heavy cane until his victim was senseless. 
This outrage, justified by men like Senator Mason of Virginia, 
and Jefferson Davis, and applauded throughout the South, 
excited the hottest indignation in the North, and brought the 
country appreciably nearer to civil war. 

Upon Sumner personally the effect was most serious. From 
May, 1856, until December, 1859, he was disabled, and though 
he attempted several times to resume his seat in the Senate 
and voted on some important questions, he was as often obliged 
to retire. During the interval he went twice to Europe and 
submitted to heroic treatment in the effort to regain his health. 
His recovery was slow, and during this period he had the first 
attacks of the malady which finally caused his death ; so there 
can be little question that the blows of Brooks shortened his 
life. 

He returned to his work at the beginning of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress, the last before the Civil War, but was advised not to 
overtax his strength. Late in the session he made his great 
speech on " The Barbarism of Slavery," which was a relentless 
exposure of the system, intei^ded doubtless as a reservoir of 
facts and arguments for use in the great campaign of 1860, then 
just opening and in which he took an active part. 

The confused session which followed the election of Lincoln 
and the secession of South Carolina was marked by efforts 
to avert civil war, and during this period Sumner exerted all 
his powers against any compromise which would make conces- 
sions to slavery or in any way strengthen its position, standing 
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on this question with Lincoln and Chase. He took little part 
in debate, lest his attitude might be misinterpreted, but by 
conversation and correspondence he did his best to influence 
his associates at the expense of severing at least one intimate 
friendship. 

When Sumner took his seat at the next session of the Sen- 
ate, the Civil War was in progress. Ten years had changed 
his position absolutely. No longer one of a small minority 
flouted by the dominant slave power, he was a leader of a 
triumphant majority and the doom of slavery was sealed. He 
set himself at once to the work of absolutely removing from 
the statute book of the United States all traces of inequality 
between men arising from race or color, and his success was 
complete. 

His contribution to the public service during the civil war 
was twofold. Within six weeks after Fort Sumter surren- 
dered he urged the President to proclaim the emancipation 
of the slaves in the rebellious States at the first opportune 
moment, and two days after Bull Run he insisted that the 
moment had come. At the Massachusetts Convention and in 
a series of speeches delivered during the autumn of 1861 he 
argued that we must " carry Africa into the war " ; that not 
to do so was to leave our opponents a weapon that we should 
use ourselves. In Congress and elsewhere he pressed this 
measure upon the President and the Republican party until 
the Emancipation Proclamation was issued. 

Wherever the statutes of the United States discriminated 
between men on account of color he fought till the discrimi- 
nation was removed. When the problems of reconstruction 
became pressing, he insisted that the former slaves should 
have all the rights of citizens, and he carried his point against 
the opposition of many Republicans and after a long conflict 
in which opinions varied, being much helped by the attitude 
of President Johnson, and the attempts to deprive the negroes 
of their freedom made by the governments which Johnson 
established in the Southern States. 

Mr. Sumner felt that nothing but the ballot would secure 
the negro from oppression and misery. He knew that the 
social system of the South had been shattered by war and 
emancipation. He was sure that the effects of slavery on 
master and slave alike would be felt for years, however society 
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was reconstituted, and that reconstruction could only be per- 
manent if it was founded on the absolute equality of men 
before the law. He was convinced that slavery must be ex- 
tirpated root and branch, and that this result could not be 
reached while any distinction between its citizen^ founded on 
color was recognized in the United States. 

There are many to-day who question the wisdom of his course. 
They point to the evils which existed in all the Southern States 
for some years after the war as proof of his folly, forgetting 
that the passage of a race from slavery to freedom against the 
will of its masters and the establishment of a new relation be- 
tween the whites and blacks were sure to be accompanied by 
troubles under any laws that could be passed. As the whites 
then felt towards the negroes and their Northern brothers alike, 
they could not be trusted with power, while slavery on the 
other hand was a poor education for a citizen. A choice of 
evils only was offered. President Johnson chose one, and the 
consequences of his choice appalled the North and drove it to 
select the other. It is easy to point out what shipwreck befell 
us on the rocks of Scylla, but we must not forget that at least 
equal perils lurked in the vortex of Charybdis. Sumner was 
right in laying the foundation of the new order deep. His 
countrymen have lacked the virtue to maintain the edifice 
which he and his associates built, and at the moment the great 
principle of American freedom, that all men have equal rights 
before the law whatever their race or color, is questioned. The 
reaction will spend its force. Another generation will recog- 
nize that Sumner was right, and that no free government can 
endure unless it observes the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence and applied in framing the laws 
under which the Union was reconstructed ; in a word, unless 
it is founded on justice. 

The details of Sumner's contest for equal rights cannot be 
given here, but he first secured for the negroes equality in the 
courts and at the ballot box, and then strove as hard as his 
failing health permitted to secure for them equality wherever 
the law can interfere, as in public conveyances, inns, and the 
like, until, with almost his latest breath, he said to Judge Hoar, 
"You must take care of the civil rights bill — my bill — the 
civil rights bill — don't let it fail." His efforts ended only 
with his life. 
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His other great confribution to the work of the time was as 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
attitude of England and France while the issue of the struggle 
was doubtful, the threats of intervention, and the fitting out in 
English ports of privateers, which nearly destroyed our foreign 
commerce, created situations of extreme delicacy. At home he 
counselled moderation, and prevented hasty and ill-considered 
action, notably when the capture of Mason and Slidell brought 
us to the verge of war with England. On the other hand, he 
availed himself constantly of his acquaintance with leading 
Englishmen, like Bright and Cobden, to keep the English gov- 
ernment and people advised as to the feeling in this country 
and the prospects of the struggle, while he urged that inter- 
vention would be a wicked act in defence of slavery. It may 
be doubted whether any other American did as much to prevent 
foreign intervention during the civil war as Charles Sumner. 
Yet he felt the wrong which England did us most keenly, and 
after the war, when the question of adjusting the differences be- 
tween the two countries was presented, he took an extreme view 
against England, and insisted that she must consider not only 
the claims of the individuals whose property was destroyed by 
the Alabama and her associates, but also the far greater claims 
of the whole nation for losses and expenses caused by the pro- 
longation of the war, which he attributed to the action of 
England in recognizing the belligerency of the Confederates 
and in not arresting their privateers. He caused the rejection 
of the Johnson-Clarendon Treaty, because it made no provision 
for the arbitration of these claims, but when they were for- 
mally presented to the Geneva Arbitration he was content, 
though they were rejected unanimously. He believed that no 
lasting peace between the countries could be had if any part 
of our claims was withdrawn from consideration, and he felt 
that his action was in the interest of peace. With this feeling 
he supported the treaty made by the Joint High Commission, 
though his contentions were rejected. 

During the administration of General Grant a misunder- 
standing occurred between him and the President in regard 
to the treaty for the annexation of San Domingo, which Sumner 
refused to support and which was defeated in the vSenate by 
his opposition. This result led the President and Secretary 
Fish to regard Sumner as an enemy of the administration, and 
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at their instance he was shortly afterward removed from his 
position as Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The San Domingo project and the various scandals 
which occurred during General Grant's administration excited 
Sumner's indignation, and he attacked them in the Senate 
with great bitterness. As a result it became impossible for 
him to support General Grant when he was nominated for his 
second term, and with extreme reluctance he left the Repub- 
lican party, which he had helped to found and to whose 
fortunes he had so long been devoted, and supported the nom- 
ination of Horace Greeley. In doing this he felt that he was 
true to the cause, and that the contest was not between 
Republican and Democrat, but between " Republicanism and 
Grantism." He opposed the latter and aided the former in 
voting for Mr. Greeley. 

This conflict with the administration embittered and clouded 
his closing years. His health broke down during the cam- 
paign, and under medical advice he sailed for Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1872, and though'he took his seat in the Senate in the 
following December he was obliged to leave it when only a 
fortnight of the session had elapsed. On the opening day he 
offered his famous resolution that the names of the battles 
fought during the Civil War be not inscribed on the regimental 
colors of the United States. The legislature of Massachusetts 
was then holding a special session in consequence of the 
Boston fire, and some petty politicians thought they saw an 
opportunity to make capital. Hence they carried a resolution 
through the legislature censuring Sumner for insulting ''the 
loyal soldiery of the nation." This was at once an astonish- 
ment and a grief to Sumner, but this, as well as the other 
indignities which were heaped upon him by the Republican 
leaders of the day, he bore in silence and with dignity. He 
was grieved more that his native State should take such a 
heathenish position on the question than by any reflection on 
himself. He longed to present the case and persuade Massa- 
chusetts, but his strength was exhausted. His work was done. 
He attended the next session and presented his civil rights 
bill, but he could do no active work. He lived to see Massa- 
chusetts rescind her resolution of censure, and received the 
official record of this action on March 6, 1874, when for the 
last time he spoke in the Senate. Five days later, on March 
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11th, he died of angina pectoris^ the disease which first attacked 
him after he was assaulted by Brooks. 

Though for years perhaps the most distinguished man in 
Massachusetts, he was not elected to this Society till October, 
1873, less than six months before his death. His difference 
with Mr. Winthrop over the Mexican war and the severance 
of social relations caused by his attacks on slavery prevented 
his earlier admission, though Mr. Winthrop himself was not 
opposed to it. His health at the time of his election was 
very infirm, and there is nothing on our records to indicate 
that he ever took part in the proceedings of the Society. The 
fact is noteworthy as a curious illustration of the bitter feeling 
which for some ten years survived the abolition of slavery, 
and which was as undying in an association of scholars united 
for the study of history as in the councils of a political party. 
Had he been chosen earlier, our records would doubtless have 
been enriched by many contributions, for he was fond of his- 
torical research and his industry was unfailing, but the con- 
sequences of his exclusion to Mr. Sumner himself were not 
important. 

No man was ever truer, purer, more unselfish, more high- 
minded, more entirely devoted to a great cause, more abso- 
lutely courageous in fighting for it, careless alike of social, 
political, or personal consequences to himself, than Charles 
Sumner. He was morally a very great man, intellectually a 
very able man, with wonderful energy and industry and un- 
tiring devotion to duty. There have been among American 
statesmen many whose acumen and power of discrimination 
were greater than his, some of greater intellectual power, but 
none whose political course was less swerved by any taint of 
personal ambition or fear of personal consequences, or who 
dealt with public questions from a higher plane. He was a 
great political leader, for his appeal was always to the highest 
motives — he knew nothing of the demagogue's arts. He sac- 
rificed friends, profession, and all the things which were natu- 
rally dearest to him in order to relieve from oppression the 
poorest, weakest, and most despised of his countrymen, and 
again at the end of his career he made like sacrifices to protect 
from unjust aggression the colored race in San Domingo. 

Such leaders as he lifted our country, till at the end of the 
Civil War the principles of the purest democracy, the princi- 
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pies of the Declaration, were embodied in our Constitution and 
our laws and accepted as vital truths by our people. Let us 
hope that Massachusetts may furnish another leader fit to 
follow in his footsteps who will recall us to our old allegiance. 



Note. — The principal biography of Mr. Sumner is the memoir 
written by Edward L. Pierce, which contains many of his letters. This 
is very full, and was prepared with the greatest and most loving care, so 
that it must always remain the standard. Mr. Sumner's complete 
works in fifteen volumes contain much important autobiographical 
matter. Shorter biographies are the Life of Charles Sumner, by J. 
and J. D. Chaplin, published in 1874 ; " Charles Sumner," by A. L. 
Dawes, published in 1892; and ^* Charles Sumner "in the American 
Statesmen Series published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The ora- 
tion by Carl Schurz in the Boston Music Hall on April 29, 1874, and 
the eulogy by George William Curtis delivered in the same place on 
June 9th in the same year are presentations of his career by the two 
men in America who were most competent for the task. Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson in his " Contemporaries," Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in her '* Lives and Deeds of our Self-made Men,'' Mr. 
E. P. Whipple in his "Recollections of Eminent Men," Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke in his " Memorial and Biographical Sketches," have 
given some recollections of Mr. Sumner. His attitude in regard to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims is discussed by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams in an address delivered before the New York Historical Society 
entitled " Before and After the Treaty of Washington," to which Gov- 
ernor D. H. Chamberlain replied in a pamphlet entitled "Charles 
Sumner and the Treaty of Washington." Mr. Winthrop's graceful 
tribute to his memory will be found in the Proceedings of this Society, 
second series, vol. xiii. p. 261. From these authorities the student of 
Mr. Sumner's career can gather all the important facts of his life and 
the impression which die made upon his contemporaries. 



